xxii        Preface, by way of Criticism.

insincerity of the man to his own heart; and that
fine-spun airy theory of friendship, so devoid, as I
complained, of any quality of flesh and blood, a
mere anodyne to lull his pains. The most temperate
of living critics once marked a passage of my own
with a cross and the words, " This seems nonsense."
It not only seemed; it was so. It was a private
bravado of my own, which I had so often repeated
to keep up my spirits, that I had grown at last
wholly to believe it, and had ended by setting it
down as a contribution to the theory of life. So
with the more icy parts of this philosophy of
Thoreau's. He was affecting the Spartanism he
had not; and the old sentimental wound still
bled afresh, while he deceived himself with reasons.
Thoreau's theory, in short, was one thing and
himself another: of the first, the reader will find
what I believe to be a pretty faithful statement
and a fairly just criticism in the study; of the second
he will find but a contorted shadow. So much of
the man as fitted nicely with his doctrines, in the
photographer's phrase, came out. But that large
part which lay outside and beyond, for which he had
found or sought no formula, on which perhaps his
philosophy even looked askance, is wanting in my